








$140,000 in the real film, we are told by the Joseph E. Levine handout which is also 
real, relatively—cast, producer, technicians, everybody is waiting around while costs 
tick along like a taximeter as Guido tries to break through his Creative Block, and 
meanwhile to placate and if possible evade their persistent demands. His mistress 
arrives (a full-bodied, empty-headed soubrette right out of a Franz Lehar operetta— 
really wonderful performance by Sandra Milo) and is presently followed by his wife 
(Anouk Aimée manages to look astringent and attractive simultaneously), necessita- 
ting another series of evasions and placations that are all the more difficult because 
his relation to each is unsatisfactory since he is still, in middle age, trying to square the 
sexual circle: to possess without being possessed, to take without giving. His personal 
and professional lives are thus speeding toward catastrophe on parallel tracks. It 
happens. Mistress and wife finally clash in a scene of irretrievable awfulness. The movie 
comes to smash at a huge publicity party the producer gives to force Guido’s hand. 
Badgered by questions he can’t answer, since the script is still hardly begun, Guido 
crawls under a buffet table and shoots himself. He springs back to life at once and 
begins to solve all his problems, emotional as well as cinematic, in a happy ending 
that has been widely deplored. 

There are three kinds of reality in 844, and the film proceeds with constant shifting 
of gears between them. (Like Marienbad, but a secular version of that hieratic 
mystery: quick, humorous, jazzy, direct—you always know what gear you're in.) 
There is Guido’s real present, as outlined above. There are his memories of his boy- 
hood and of his dead parents. And there are his Walter Mitty daydreams of a harmoni- 
ous realm of luxe, calme, et volupté in which all his problems are magically solved: 
the artist’s world of creative fantasy. Its symbol is a beautiful young girl in white who 
keeps materializing and fading away throughout the film, and seems to be a kind of 
Muse. After his wife and his mistress have disastrously collided, Guido leans back in 
his café chair, closes his eyes (behind dark glasses), and revises the scene so that the 
wife compliments the mistress on her dress, and the two are presently waltzing to- 
gether; since this works so well, Guido’s editing goes all the way, and we have the 
lovely, and witty, harem fantasy, which poeticizes Freudian ideas about the libido even 
as it parodies them. 

Il Everything flows in this Protean movie, constantly shifting 
among reality, memory and fantasy. Free association is its structural principle. A de- 
scription of just what happens in two sequences may give some idea; I make no claim 
for detailed accuracy for these notes taken in the dark; they are merely what one viewer 
saw, or thought he saw. The first comes early in the film; the second covers the last 
half hour or so. 

(1) A bedroom in a shabby hotel. Guido asks Carla, his mistress, to make up like 
a whore and go out into the corridor and come into the room as if to an unknown 
client. Carla: “Oh, good—we’ve never tried that before!” But she keeps spoiling the 
mood by chattering about her husband. (She’s always trying to get Guido to give him 
a job: “He’s serious, not pushy at all, that’s his tragedy,” she says in an earlier scene. 
“He knows more about Roman history than anybody. You’d like him.”) Also by 
remarking, as Guido makes her up: “just like one of your actresses”; and, as she goes 
out, wrapped in a sheet, “I don’t think I’d like that kind of life, ’m a homebody, 
really.” (Cf. Proust’s Charlus trying to get the hard-working youth he’s hired to whip 
him in the male brothel to admit he’s really a murderer—the young man is shocked, 
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